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ratified and sealed by a solitary experiment, I should answer that undoubtedly Lord Carlisle has placed himself under a silent obligation to renew his generous effort, or, in the event of his failing to do so, will have made himself a debtor to public censure, as one who has planned what he has not been strong enough to accomplish, and has founded a staircase or a portico to a temple yet in the clouds. Had he the ulterior purposes assumed ? Then, by deserting or neglecting them, he puts on record the instability of his own will. Had he not these ulterior purposes? Then, and in that confession, vanishes into vapour the whole dignity of his bold pretensions as the navigator who first doubled the Cape of Stormsl into an untried sea.
But against a man dealing presumably with a noble purpose we should reckon nobly. Mean jealousies have no place in circumstances where, as yet, no meanness had been exhibited. The exaction would be too severe upon Lord Carlisle if, by one act of kindness, he had pledged himself to a thousand, and if, because once his graciousness had been conspicuous, he were held bound over, in all time coming, to the unintermitting energies of a missionary amongst pagans. The labouring men of Yorkshire have not the clamorous necessities of pagans ; and therefore Lord Carlisle has not assumed the duties of a working missionary. When, by personally coming forward to lecture, he inaugurated a new era of intellectual prospects for the sons of toil, implicitly he promised that he would himself, from time to time, come forward to co-operate with a movement that had owed its birth to Ms .own summons and impulse. But, if he cannot honourably release himself from engagements voluntarily assumed, on the other hand he cannot justly be loaded'with the responsibility of a continued participation in the details of the work which he has set in motion. By sympathy with the liberal purposes of an intellectual movement he gives to that movement its initial impulse. Henceforward it suffices if at intervals he" continues to it such expressions of the same
1 " Cape of Storms" : which should prima facie be the Cape of Terrors. But it bears a deep allegoric sense to the bold wrestler with such terrors that in English, and at length to all the world, this Cape of Terrors has transfigured itself into the Cape of Good Hope.